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THE INVOLUNTARY MIRACLE.* 


‘In the fourteenth century, on the spot 
where that most excellent establishment 
Christ’s hospital now stands, arose the 
noble and richly endowed house of the 
Grey Friars, with its long cloistered walks, 
its lofty and pinnacled towers, its fair ori- 
el windows, rich in heraldrie blazonry 
and delicate tracery, and its splendid 
church, inferior in size and grandeur to 
the Metropolitan cathedral alone, beneath 
whose lofty and fretted roof two queens, 
(Margaret of France and Isabella,) be- 
sides princes of the blood, and far-famed 
nobles, reposed amid the escutcheoned 
pomp of departed greatness. 


‘« That the humble followers of the rule 
of St. Francis should be so splendidly 
lodged, and so richly endowed, will not 
appear astonishing to those who remem- 
ber the great popularity and rapid rise in- 
to public estimation which distinguished 
all the mendicant orders, but particularly 
the Franciscans; and which, asa very 
natural consequence, excited the bitter- 
est enmity of the established Benedic- 
tines ; who, inferior alike in learning, and 
in popular talents to these interloping 
brethren, most heartily consigned them all 
to perdition, and not unfrequently ex- 
pressed their charitable belief that Sa- 
than, who had, doubtless, assisted them 
to gain their immense wealth, would have 
his own at last. 

«« And wealth brought its never-failing 
attendant, luxury, into the cells and clois- 
ters of the grey-coated brethren; and it 


required al] the metaphysical subtlety for 


which this order had always been cele- 
brated, to excuse, if not vindicate, from 
the charge of inconsistency, the luxurious 
habits of the followers of the rule of the 
money-hating, pleasure-contemning St. 
Francis. 

“It was true, would they argue, the 
rule of the order enjoins spare fast and 
spring water ; but, how could they refuse 
the muscatel so importunately presented 
by the merchants of the vintry, when, 
doubtless, it was offered from gratitude te 
heaven? And the delicate cates sent by 
those pious city dames, who had so large- 
ly profited by the holy brethren’s minis- 
trations—could they reject without giving 
offence? and, to offend was to sin. It 
was true, the rule strictly forbade ‘ riche 
and fayre apparell,’ the worthy St. Fran- 
cis himself averring, that ‘a ragged coat 
drove away the devil;’ but, if the fairest 





* London in the Olden Times, or Tales intend- 
ed to illustrate the Manners and Superstitions of 
its inhabitants from-the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century. 


and not by the aid of the evil one.’ 
shall know more about that ere long,’ re- 





hands wrought willingly garments of the 
finest texture—if the most delicate fin- 
gers joyfully plied the needle for their 
decoration, was it Christianlike for the 
pious brotherhood churlishly to reject the 
well-intentioned gifts of their fair disci- 
ples, and sternly determine to wear coarse 
woolen and sackcloth? Impossible! ‘No, 
beloved brethren,’ exclaimed father Ger- 
vasius, the reverend superior, when his 
decision was solicited respecting the pro- 
priety of receiving a fat buck and two 
pipes of malvoisie, which alderman Ox- 
enforde, of Langbourne ward, had pre- 
sented, in gratitude to the reverend su- 
perior, for having cast out an evil spirit, 
which had sorely affrighted divers of his 
servants, and caused some of his best 
wines to turn sour. ‘No, my brethren, 
methinks we may not refuse them, seeing 
that we are strictly enjoined ‘‘ confidenter 
mendicare,”’ and wherefore, if we are not 
to receive !—Moreover, although we may 
not take money, we are commanded to 
receive gifts; and shall we say whatshall 
be givenus? Again, weare to eat what- 
seever is sent and set before us; then 
how can we refuse this worthy alder- 
man’s gift!’ ” 

A pious lady leaves this convent gold, 
to be worked m a massive cup; anda ce- 
lebrated young goldsmith, Master Blount, 
is to make it. All this excites the jea- 
lousy of the Benedictines, who spread the 
report of magic against the artist. 

** «Well, master Blount, how will the 
chalice go now?’ was the exclamiation of 
the worthy prior of St. Bartholomew, soon 
after, accosting the master of the gold- 
smiths’ company. ‘ Admirably, I trust,’ 
replied master Blount,’ ‘and it must cer- 
tainly be through the special grace of the 
saints that Drew Berentin hath succeeded 
so well; he hath finished two roses on 
one side, and they are such as were never 
hefore seen in gold, and the lilies round 
the brim look as though they had but just 
been gathered.’ ‘ Said I not that the cha- 
lice would be most wonderfully wrought !” 
rejoimed the insidious prior. 

* «Ves, holy father; but it is through 
the marvellous skill of this young — 
‘We 


plied the prior, ‘for Drew Berentin hath 
this morning been taken to the palace of 
the bishop, on great and grievous charges 
of conjuration ; truly, I lament for the 
poor young man, seeing that the grey bro- 
thers have, doubtless, drawn him in ; but 
we will go thither, and hear the charge 
against him.’ 

“Master Blount, sincerely reproaching 
himself for the respect and attention he 
had so lately shown to so evil and aban- 
doned a brotherhood, followed the de- 


lighted prior in silence to the court,where 
the spiritual Lord of London, Michael de 
Northburg, in his splendid and imposing 
vestments, the long purple robe, the seam- 
less dalmatica, the embroidered cope and 
glittering mitre, rising in all the pride of 
episcopacy, and grasping that rod of spi- 
ritual empire, the richly ornamented cro- 
sier—surrounded by his chaplains, and a 
large assemblage of clergy and laity, com- 
menced his address to the awe-struck mul- 
titude : 

*<* Well hath this ancient and noble 
city thriven since our late worthy kin 
Edward (whom God assoil) cast out tha 
evil and accursed race, the Jews. 


““*Well hath this city thriven: but, 
alas! of late years, through abundance of 
wealth and multitude of merchandize, 
wares of Sathan hath been imported. 


** « Fearful spells, and devillish charms, 
have been brought in amongst us, and 
men, even men professing love to our ho- 
ly church, have not been ashamed to use 
chrystals, wherewith may be seen what is 
done afar off; and fearful and heathenish 
signs,* whereby they would seek to com- 
pute numbers even as by magic. It is not 
enough that justice be done to the bodies 
of men, while their souls are left unguard- 
ed—justice must be done to both. ‘‘As 
the sun and the moon are placed in the 
firmament,” saith the bull of the blessed 
Pope Innocent III., “ the greater to rule 
the day, and the lessor the night, so are 
the spiritual and temporal powers—to the 
last and inferior their bodies may be trust- 
ed—but the first, the greatest, their souls.’? 
I, therefore, by the authority of this pas- 
toral staff, whetewith I guide the meek 
tule the simple, collect the scattered, and 
restrain the presumptuous, command the 
prisoner and his accusers to appear.’ 

“The unfortunate young artist was 
brought in, and a crowd of witnesses, nei-, 
ther remarkable for rank or respectability, 
pressed forward to offer their respective 
testimonies. One averred, that Drew 
Berentin had declared that the chalice 
should surpass every other, though he 
would not say gia at means; another 
deposed, that he had seen the young ar- . 
tist going along muttering strange words 
to himself; but the last witness, no other 
than the porter at the priory of St. Bar- 
tholomew the Great, delivered the follow- 
ing most veracious statement :—he went 
the preceding evening to Drew Berentin’s 
workshop, with the prior’s seal ring, and 
there observed a tall figure, wraptin a 
long mantle, busily engaged on the cha- 
lice—that he spoke to it, but receiving 
no answer, he wisely judged it could be 





«* The Arabic numerals introduced about 
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no good ; whereupon he made the sign of | 
the cross—when the figure, putting forth 
a pair of huge black wings, instantane- 
ously vanished, with all the usual accom- 
paniments of saucer eyes, tremendous 
claws, and a most fearful smell of brim- 
stone. 

*¢ What stronger proof of guilt could be 
possibly demanded thar this! The young 
artist was called on for his defence ;— | 
but, lost in astonishment at the awful} 
charges which had just been preferred 
against him, he thrice attempted to speak, 
but in vain. 

‘«« Reverend father !’ exclaimed the su- 
perior of the Grey Friars, ‘ here are ma- 
ny goldsmiths present, who will aver that 
this young man is a most admirable work- 
man in gold and silver; here are master 
Blount, and master Elsing, let them exa- 
mine the chalice, and say whether it hath 
not been wrought by earthly hands ;— 
moreover, let the prisoner take his graver, 
and he shall show that he alone hath been 
the workman.’ 

*‘A petition so reasonable could not be 

refused—the chalice was brought, and 
the graver placed -in the young artist’s 
hands; but he in vain attempted to pro- 
ceed—again and again he essayed, but 
the strokes were weak and uneven, like 
the first rude attempt of some skilless 
workman; and the bishop arose to pro- 
nounce sentence on the agent and associ- 
ate of the powers of darkness. 
'  ¢ Reverend father!’ exclaimed father 
Anselm, the sub-prior of the house of 
Grey Friars, ‘learned men have said, that 
if a sorcerer compel a spirit to work for | 
him, it must be done within a set time ;— | 
and, also, that having once given the or- | 
der he cannot revoke it. Suffer this | 
young man to be remanded for a given | 
time—let the chalice be placed onthe ta- | 
ble, the doors being locked, and then if a 
spirit hath been invoked, the work will 
be completed ’ 

“*¢Your saying is good,’ replied the bi- 
shop, ‘ let the young man be kept safely ; 
to-morrow seven days is the feast of St. 
Agatha, virgin and martyr, and then shall 
he be finally brought before us.’ 

“The court was accordingly adjourned, 
the unfinished chalice placed on the ta- 
ble with the graver beside it, and the 
bishop himself having locked the door, has 
departed. 

“Tt may easily be imagined that news 
of Drew Berentin’s misfortune rapidly 
found its way ‘to every part of the city, 
and that many were the comments of the 
worthy citizens upon it. Indeed, the tale, 
with all its supernatural adjuncts was so 
admirably suited to the taste of the age, 
as well as to its superstitions, that it fur- 
nished the sole topic of conversation to all 
the inhabitants of London during the anx- 
ious interval of the seven days. 

“And many a fearful story of satanic 
agency was told by the wily Benedictines 
—and many a tale of heavenly interposi- 
tion was related by the sorrowful grey 
brothers to their respective disciples—and 
‘many a prayer was offered by the beauti- | 











ful Agatha for the final deliverance of her 
lover. 

‘“« Now it chanced that the confidential 
chaplain of the bishop had been confessor 
to Agatha’s mother, and, anxious to hear 
tidings of Drew Berentin, day after day 
she repaired to him: often casting a wist- 
ful eye on the iron-barred door which 
shut in that far-famed chalice, whose sur- 
passing beauty had caused all her lover’s 
misfortunes. 

‘* Her deep sorrow has touched the old 
man, and forgetful of his duty both to the 
prisoner and to his master, he has at length 
promised Agatha that on the eventful 
day she shall remain in the adjoining gal- 
lery, whence, unseen by the court, she 
may both hear and observe its proceed- 
ings. 

‘‘The day has arrived—Agatha has 
been secretly admitted, and with feelings 
of the intensest anxiety she looks out from 
her hiding place. 

** The doors are all locked—the bishop 
will not arrive yet—she is quite alone— 
what if she leaves her hiding place, and 
steals one look at the beautiful unfinished 
chalice? Alas! curiosity has silenced 
the suggestions of prudence, and she stands 
close beside the table, almost unconscious 
of existence. 

‘“* The bell has chimed four, but Agatha 
hears it not; impelled by her evil genius 
she has even taken up the graver, and, 
all unwittingly, is attempting to trace an 
additional leaf; and there she stands, with 
one delicate hand laid gently across the 
chalice, while the other1s lightly tracing 
the outline—her fair hair, like a beam of 
light, hangs across her snowy forehead— 
the white and ample folds of her wimple 
float like a fleecy cloud around her, while 
the many tinted light, which streams 
through the gorgeously painted window, 
sheds a halo of gold and purple splendoui 


' around a more beautiful and ethereal form 


than poetever imagined, or visionary ever 
beheld. 

‘The door has opened—the bishop, his 
chaplains, and the multitude enter, but 
Agatha sees them not; unconscious, un 
moved, she stands the beautiful personifi- 
cation of her titular saint. 

** The rustling of garments, the noise of 
many footsteps, the exclamation of the 
bishop and his attendants, at length arouse 
the unhappy girl from her mournful dream. 
The fatal consequences of her unrestrain- 
ed curiosity rush overpoweringly on her 
mind—she perceives she is lost, and pre- 
cipitately flees. 

««« Reverend father, what have you 
seen ?’ exclaimed master Esling, pressing 
forward as he beheld the bishop prostrate 
on the floor, telling his beads with great 
devotion. 

‘««« The holy father hath seen Sathan,’ 
replied the well-pleased prior of St. Bar- 
tholomew, ‘ pray heaven he may not go 
stark wode.’ The horror-struck crowd 
drew instinctively back, while master 
Blount kept his eyes determinately fixed 
on the ground, fearing, if he lifted them, 
to meet the withering glance of some 


huge black fiend. ‘ Sancta Agatha, ora 
pro me,’ exclaimed father Anselm slowly 
rising. ‘Apage! Sathanas,’ continued 
the prior of St. Bartholomew, most de- 
voutly spitting on the ground. 

“The bishop arose from his knees, and 
ade but firmly approached the cha- 
ice. 

‘“«* Blessed are our eyes to have seen 
this miracle—the gold filings are scattered 
around, and another leaf has been added, 
but not by the spirit of darkness—bring in 
the prisoner.’ 

“‘Drew Berentin was brought in, and 
whilst the wondering bystanders awaited 
in awe-struck silence his fearful sentence, 
much did the young artist marvel at the 
benignant smile which illumined the stern 
features of the spiritual lord of London, 
but even more at the kindly words which 
were so unexpectedly addressed to him. 

““*Qh virtuous and highly-favoured 
young man, to you hath it been given, 
even by a miracle, to overcome your ene- 
mies ; truly, have you received assistance 
but not from the powers of hell, nor the 
fiends of darkness, but from the pure and 
holy hands of the blessed St. Agatha— 
whom these aged eyes (albiet unworthy) 
even now beheld, clothed in that hea- 
venly radiance, and arrayed in that un- 
earthly beauty, that belongs but to the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

‘* *Go in peace, my son! go and pros- 
per. And you, father Gervasius, take 
this holy chalice, even unfinished as it is, 
place it on the altar; heaven forbid that 
mortal hands should complete the work of 
the blessed St. Agatha!’ 

“* Magnificavit Dominus faeere nobis- 
cum facti, sumus laetantes,’ was the joyful 
exelamation of the astonished superior, as, 
bearing the miraculous chalice, he passed 
through the discomfited crowd of Bene- 
dictines. 

*« The saintly chalice, amid the rejoic- 
ings of the highly-favoured brotherhood, 
was placed on the high altar, in the noble 
church of the Grey Friars, where multi- 
tudes flocked thither to behold it: and 
thither came master Esling, overjoyed at 
the visible interference of heaven; and 
thither came master Blount, sincerely de- 
ploring his former suspicions; and thither 
came the heaven-favoured artist and his 
beautiful bride, to offer fervent thanks- 
givings for so miraculous a deliverance ; 
and when father Anselm, who had been 
privileged to behold the heavenly vision, 
described the surpassing beauty of the 
Virgin Martyr—the ethereal delicacy of 
her form—the celestial expression of her 
face—unconscious that the fair original 
stood before him, a glow of delight, and, 
perhaps, of pardonable vanity, overspread 
the beautiful features of the earthly St. 
Agatha, as most devoutly she returned 
thanks to all the saints who had enabled 
her so well to personate one of their num- 
ber, and perform, what indeed might be 
termed—An Involuntary Miracle.” 








To bestow benefactions on a man who has wme- 





rited his misfortunes by misconduct, is an abyse 
of charity 
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ACCOUNT OF THE PASCO MINES, 
IN PERU.* 


Berore the traveller arrives at the town 
he passes over an elevated plain, covered 
with cattle during the pasture seasons, 
forming an agreeable contrast to the moun- 
tains that encircle it At the beginning 
and end of the rainy season, that is, in 
the months of December and May, it is 
considered dangerous to cross this plain, 
in consequence of the tremendous thun- 
der and lightning prevailing there. It is 
thought that the clouds are attracted by 
the hills, and by the quantity of metallic 
substances contained inthem they seem 
to vent all their rage on this level spot, 
and spread terror, and even death ; scarce- 
ly a season passing without accounts of 
new victims to the fury of the storms. 

The town of Pasco, properly so called, 
is fast going to decay, the vein of silver 
being much exhausted which attracted 
the population; but what is termed the 
Cerro de Pasco, or hill of Pasco, from its 
metallic wealth, was rapidly rising into 
consequence before the revolution broke 
out. The town is two or three leagues 
farther from Lima than Pasco itself, and 
is situated among the mines in a valley 
enclosed by mountains, and many of the 
buildings are erected on the slope of the 
hill from which it derives its name, and 
which is the source of its consequence 
It is a large straggling place, composed 
principally of inferior dwellings, with a 
few good houses interspersed among them 
without forming any regular streets. 

The climate is at all times unpleasant, 
and in winter it rains almost incessantly, 
accompanied by thunder and lightning, 
from which a number of accidents annual- 
ly happen In summer the atmosphere is 
clear, but the cold is greater than in the 
winter. Instead of fire-places or stoves, 
so necessary in cold countries, the natives 
make use of braceros, or brass pans; in 
which they burn either charcoal ox a thin 
kind of mossy peat, which covers the val- 
ley Kt is placed in the middle of the 
room, and the family huddle round it ; 
and it is said to be in a greet degree the 
cause of the listlessness and unhealthiness 
of the inhabitants, their legs in general 
being ulcerated from the effect of the fire. 
None of the necessaries of life are pro- 
duced in the immediate neighbourhood ; 
provisions, pasture, and even water, are 
brought from a distance, but the market 
is always well supplied. 

The minerals in the vicinity are ex- 
tremely rich and various. In addition to 
the silver, which is often found almost 
pure, the country abounds in copper, iron, 
and tin, which are thrown by, as com- 
paratively worthless. There are also gold 
mines about five leagues from Pasco, and 
veins of quicksilver were begun to be 
worked a short time before the revolution. 
A mine of quicksilver is valued, by the 


Peruvians, as highly as a mine of silver, 
4 








* Narrative of a journey across the Cordillera 
ef the Andes, and of a residence in Lima and 
ather parts of Peru, in 1523 and 24. By Bobert 
Brostor, Esq. 





the supply from Spain and Germany, for 
refining the ores, having always been very 
limited, and the price consequently dear. 
The only quicksilver mine in Peru, be- 
fore the discovery of the veins near Pas- 
co, was that of Huancavelica. This place 
is one of the greatest singularities in the 
world, with a complete town, and its ca- 
thedral in the bowels of the earth. In 
addition to its abundant ores, Pasco has 
mountains of excellent coal in its imme- 
diate vicinity, which, when the countr 
is free from contending parties, will af. 
ford the greatest facility to the working 
of the mines by steam-engines. 

The most curious mine near Pasco is 
that of Matagente, probably called so 
from the number of persons who, from 
time to time, have perished in it. It oc- 
cupies a large space under ground, and in 
the interior there is an extensive lake, in 
perfect darkness. The mine itself has 
been unworked for years ; but the Indians 
sometimes venture down to rob the pillars 
of ore which have been left to support the 
roof, and many, loosing themselves in the 
labyrinth of turnings, have been starved 
to death. The friend who gave me this 
account of it, once went over the mine, 
properly attended by lights and guides, 
and discovered the body of an Indian with 
the fingers gnawed off: doubtless the poor 
wretch had fallen a victim to his cupidity, 
and in the extremity of his hunger had be- 
gun to devour his own hands. 

Mining, as every body knows, is a very 
speculative business, and may be com- 
pared to gambling on a great scale, as it 
has the same influence over the passions 
Vast capitals have been lost in itin Peru, 
and some splendid fortunes made. The 
proprietor of the richest mines in the dis- 
trict of Pasco inherits them from his fa- 
ther, who was in the first instance a Spa- 
nish ship-carpenter, and afterwards went 
to Pasco with a small stock of wares, and 
setup ashop. His name was Vives, and 
being frugal and industrious, he had amass- 
ed some money at a time when the pro- 
prietors of some valuable mines wished to 
dispose of them they asked Vives if he 
would buy them? He was of course sur- 
prised at the offer, and answered that he 
had no adequate means of paying for 
them ; but the proprietors having a good 
opinion of him, agreed to allow him a cer- 
tain length of time for paying the instal- 
ments, amounting to about 300,000 dol- 
lars. This sum Vives paid off in a short 
period, and purchasing other mines, he 
subsequently became the richest man in 
Pasco. 

The ore is brought out’of the mines on 
the heads of Indians, who each carry in 
this manner about three arrobas, or seven- 
ty-five pounds. From the mouth of the 
mine it is conveyed on mules, or Llamas, 
to the hectadas, where the ingenios, or 
smelting houses and mills for grinding the 
ore, previous to amalgamation, are situ- 
ated. This operation is sometimes a dis- 
tinct business, and the miner, in that case, 
pays so much per cent. for the work, ac- 
eording to the richness of the ore. The 





silver, after being extracted from the ore, 
is called Plata Pina, and is without alloy; 
and in this state it is purchased bythe ca- 
pitalists in Pasco, who advance money to 
the miners. The silver is then melted 
into large bars, and, afier paying the 
king’s fifth, which amounts to about 15 
per cent., it is sent to Lima on mules, and 
exchanged at the mint for the same weight 
in dollars, which are immediately trans- 
mitted back again to Pasco, The pur- 
chase of the silver, the transmission of it 
to Lima, and receiving back the dollars in 
exchange, occupied on an average a 
month, and was calculated to produce, 
clear of expenses, from 2 to 2 1-2 per 
cent. profit on each journey, so that a ca- 
pitalist would realise from 24 to 30 per 
cent. per annum on the money thus em- 
ployed, without risk, as the price of sil- 
ver was always steady, and, before the 
revolution, robbery on the road was rare- 
ly heard of the muleteers who carried 
the silver were answerable for their 
charge. 

The machinery employed in Pasco be- 
longed to the house of Arismendi and 
Abadia: it is supposed that it cost them 
about a million of dollars, and it was just 
beginning to work when the commence- 
ment of hostilities destroyed all the golden 
prospects of this once famous house. They 
were to receive a percentage for clearing 
the mines of water, on all the ore extract- 
ed, and it was calculated that, in a very 
short time, they would have reimbursed 
the large capital invested. — 

Having mentioned the names of this 
house, once so celebrated in Peru and in- 
deed throughout apeey i I will here give 
a short account of its fall, connected as it 
is with the history of Peru. Abadia, a 
Spaniard by birth, was a man of enlight- 
ened principles, and of a well-cultivated 
understanding ; he spoke English and 
French fluently, having learnt the former 
during his residence in the United States. 
His Louse was always open, and his table 
was frequented by the foreigners who 
happened to be in Lima: English officers, 
before the arrival of San Martin from Chi- 
li, were always especially welcome inthe 
Casa de las Philippinas. Arismendi ap- 
pears to have been the plodding man of 
business, and to have had the whole ma- 
nagement and superintendence of the 
counting-house. They rose to such a 
height of importance in Lima, that the 
viceroy never did any thing without con- 
sulting them, and it was by the persuasion 


of Abadia that the royalist troops first eva- - 


cuated Lima. A short time before this 
event, General Arenales having been de- 
tached by San Martin to raise the inhabi- 
tants of the interior behind Lima, had pe- 
netrated through the Sierra to Pasco, 
where he defeated the Spanish Genera] 
O’Reilly. 

In this conflict Pasco suffered severely : 
the machinery was much damaged, and 
all working of the minessuspended. San 
Martin having entered Lima, Arismendi 
and Abadia weré zs useful to him as they 
had before been fo the viceroy, and the 
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Spaniards in consequence determined to 
do their utmost to ruin the establishment, 
at once to gratify their own revenge, and 
to destroy their influence with the enemy. 
With this view Loriga, who commanded 
for the Spaniards in Revie, employed two 
monks, spies of San Martin, whom he had 
taken in the Sierra, to carry back to San 
Martin a forged letter, purporting to be 
from Abadia to a royalist general, detail- 
ing a series of events in Lima. The friars 
readily undertook the office ; San Martin 
was deceived, and Abadia thrown imto 
prison, and he with difficulty escaped with 
his life. In the mean time Arismendi, to 
support the credit of the house, shaken 
by these events, and by the heavy losses 
they had incurred, forged bills of lading 
of silver by the Hyperion and Superb; 
and finally, to avoid detection and pun- 


_ ishment, having got together all the pro- 


perty he could collect, he one night dis- 
appeared. He had previously embarked 
his property on board an English vessel, 
which waited for him at Ancon, a few 
leagues north of Lima. 

Abadia, the suffering, and, as is be- 
lieved, the honest partner, was thus en- 
tirely ruined: he has since continued to 
reside at Guayaquil, respected but poor, 
while his wife and child, and a junior 
partner, live in Lima on some little pro- 
perty which could not be taken from them. 
The remainder of the mining machinery 
belonging to this once powerful house, 
was destroyed on the last visit of the royal- 
ist general, Loriga, who entered Pasco 
with 600 men, and thus completed the 
vengeance which had been commenced 
by the forgery of the letter of Abadia. 
This last calamity took place while I was 
in Lobrojillo, on my way to Pasco. Se- 
veral English engineers came out from 
Cornwall with the machinery, and were 
much respected and beloved by the Peru- 
vians; but, since the destruction of the 
works, most of them have quitted the 
country, but have left their representa- 
tives behind them ina number of curly 
haired children, known in Pasco by the 
name of Los Inglesitos. These scientific 
men invariably gave an extraordinary ac- 
count of the richness of the mines of Pas- 
co, and asserted that they should be satis- 
fied with what the natives threw away in 
their careless and slovenly mode of work- 
ing the refuse contained sufficient silver 
to enable them to realize fortunes by ex- 
tracting it, if they were allowed to do so. 


LE MORT A TUE LES VIVANS.* 
Tue scene is laid in the valley of May- 
land, between Geneva and | eae 
where a traveller makes acquaintance 
with the Cure, ascends a mountain with 
him, to have a view of Mount Blanc, sees 
at a chalet a matronly beauty, and hears 
of her the following history from his re- 
verend companion. 

* The chalet, under the roof of which 
we are how sitting, was built by Pierre 
Boisset, a peasant of the neighbouring 
valley. He was at that period about for- 








* By Henry Slingsbury. ‘London. 1895. 


ty years of age, and bore the character of 
one of the most honest and good tempered 
men of his district. He had married ear- 
ly; but his wife had died, leaving him 
one son, who, after vexing his father with 
all the wickedness of a wayward boy, had 
quitted his home ; and, no tidings having 
been heard of him for some years, it was 
supposed he was dead. Pierre, after 
living unmarried for a considerable time, 
was captivated by the charms of the 
youthful daughter ofa peasant of Balme; 
and, although his age was no recommen- 
dation to his suit, yet his reputation for a 
kind and manly disposition gave his pre- 
tensions the advantage over wooers of 





greater personal attractions ; and, not- 
| withstanding the disparity between eigh- 
teen and forty, he made the blooming Ca- 
| therine his wife 

Immediately before his marriage, hav- 
|ing obtained a grant of the land upon 
'which this dwelling is situated, he built 
it for the reception of his bride After 
'the performance of the nuptial ceremony 
he conveyed her hither; and here he 
‘dwelt in a state of tranquil happiness 
|which is equally beyond the eet and 
| the comprehension of the rich and proud. 
|One daughter was the only fruit of this 
/marriage ; and the beauty of her person 
| and the amiability of her temper rendered 
her the pride of her parents, and more 
than counterbalanced the pain which the 
misconduct of his son had occasioned to 
Pierre. 

Time rolled on unmarked by any other 
occurrences than the change of the sea- 
sons, and the progression of the lovely 
Marie to blooming womanhood. She was 
now nearly eighteen years old; and, al- 
though the place of her abode was so re- 
mote, she was celebrated for beauty and 
goodness throughout the valley. Those 
bad passions, which flourish so luxuriant- 
ly in the rank soil of cities, find no place, 
or at least no encouragement, in these 
\simple regions. In the little church, 
'which I pointed out at the foot of the 
|mountain, Marie was the most beautiful 
jof the young peasants; and I believe 
that, notwithstanding all the common- 
| place sayings about female envy, not one 
| of them could have been found to dispute 
her title to that distinction. 

Her hand had been sought by Jaques, 
the son of the richest man in the com- 
mune: you may smile when I tell you 
that he was the Croesus of the neighbour- 
hood, because he possessed a comfortable 
chalet and half a score of cows. In point 
of wealth, Marie, too, was by no means 
a contemptible match: the heiress of old 
Pierre, who, although he had no cows, 
had an extensive stock of goats—and 
whose chalet, though not remarkable for 
the facility of its access, was sheltered 
aud substantial—might, without any great 
advantages of person, have looked among 
the best of her neighbours for a husband. 
The attachment of the lovers was ap- 
proved of by their parents, and they wait- 
ed only for the arrival of the spring to 
‘consummate their happiness. 











During the winter, however, Pierre, 
who had enjoyed that uninterrupted health 
which isever the consequence of temper- 
ance, happened, in descending the moun- 
tain, to slip and fracture one of his legs. 
This accident, though by no means so 
serious in itself as to have endangered his 
life, yet, owing to the difficulty of obtain- 
ing surgical assistance, soon put on alarm- 
ing appearances ; and upon the arrival of 
the medical practitioner, three days af- 
terwards, he pronounced his patient to be 
in considerable danger. 

My services, continued the good priest, 
were then required; and I was summon- 
ed to administer those consolations which 
are most eagerly sought when human re- 
medies appear to fail. Previous to my 
setting out I was surprised by a visit from 
a soldier in the uniform of the Austrian 
service. He was in a state of considera- 
ble intoxication ; but he informed me, as 
intelligibly as he could, that he was the 
son of Pierre Boisset, and that, having 
obtained leave of absence from his regi- 
ment, he had come hither to see his fa- 
ther. 1 was grieved for the afflicting in- 
telligence I had to impart, and still more 
to see the condition into which this young 
man’s excess had reduced him. e re- 
ceived the news of his father’s danger 
with the most perfect apathy, proposing, 
however, to accompany me on my visit. 
On our oe I found, from his narrative, 
that, since he had quitted the valley, his 
life had been passed in riot and blood- 
shed, and all those vices which, though 
not necessarily the consequences of the 
military profession, are too often its ac- 
companiments.* Those irregularities, 
which in a boy might have been amend- 
ed, I saw had now ripened into serious 
and irreclaimable vices. 

Upon my arrival at the chalet I had be- 
come tired and disgusted with my com- 
panion, and could not help entertaining a 
suspicion that his visit to his father had 
some interested motive. I found old 
Pierre in such a state asconvinced me he 
had a very short time to live ; and, hav- 
ing discharged the duties of my sacred 
calling by administering the last ceremo- 
nies of religion, I informed him of his son’s 
arrival. 

The good old man, who was perfectly 
aware that his dissolution was about to 
take place, signified a wish that he should 
approach. He reached out his hands to 
give him his blessing, which the son re~ 
ceived with an air of stupid insensibility. 

“In asad hour are you returned, my 
son,’’ said the expiring parent ; ‘ and yet 
it is a consolation to me to see you once 
more before I die. I trust that time and 
experience have eradicated those faults 
which were the cause of your misery and 
of mine; and while my last prayer is, 
that your death-bed, though far distant, 
may be as tranquil as mme, remember 
that integrity and piety alone can make 
you happy in this world, and in that to 
which qe hastening.” 


* The'sood Cure spoke of the Continental sol- 
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He sank upon his pillow as he finished 
speaking, and, his strength gradually de- 
clining, his eyes at length closed, and he 
died without the precise moment of his 
dissolution being perceived. His wife 
and daughter were overcome with their 
emotions, and remained kneeling by the 
bedside. The soldier alone stood un- 
moved, and, muttering something about 
his having arrived only just in time, he 
coolly lighted his pipe at a lamp which 
hung in the room, and sat down amongst 
us. 
When the females were insome degree 
recovered, I intimated to the son that it 
would be better for him to retire. He 
grumbled, and seemed reluctant ; but at 
Jength arose, and, without taking the 
slightest notice of his nother and sister- 
in-law, he walked out. 

After offering such consolation as was 
in my power to the widow and her daugh- 
ter, and leaving them in the care of some 
humane neighbours, I prepared to return 
home. I soon overtook the son of the de- 
ceased Pierre, whom I found complaining 
of the difficulty of the descent, interlard- 
ing his speech with the most vulgar im- 
precations. With the exception of this 
occasional blasphemy, he preserved a sul- 
len silence, and, on arriving at the turn- 
ing which led to my dwelling, he quitted 
me abruptly. 

It is the custom in this country to bury 
the dead very shortly after their decease, 
and I learned that the next day but one 
was fixed for the interment of the remains 
of old Pierre. I attended, as was my du- 
tf to accompany the corpse, and found 
the little chalet filled with the neighbours 
and friends of the family. The coffin lay 
in the midst, and the mourners were seat- 
ed round it. The disconsolate widow sat, 
overwhelmed with grief; and her daugh- 
ter beside her, endeavouring to comfort 
her, looked like an angel. The sadden- 
ed tone of her features, and the tears, 
which dimmed the brightness without di- 
minishing the beauty of her eyes, render- 
ed her still more engaging. They waited, 
as I understood, for the son, who had in- 
timated his intention of bearing his fa- 
ther’s coffin to the grave. 

At length he arrived, bringing with him 
a companion. 
in the neighbouring town of Cluse, of no- 
toriously bad character : every one shun- 
ned him, and, although their dealings 
sometimes led them into contact with him, 
it was with reluctance they spake together. 
He was a cheat and a liar; and generally 
believed to have some indirect methods 
ef acquiring money. He had long pre- 
viously proposed himself as a suitor to 
the fair Marie, but had been indignantly 
rejected. 

The son soon manifested symptoms of 
drunkenness; and, looking round him 
with a rude stare, he at length went up 
to the widow, and, accosting her, said, 
‘“‘T am come to bury my father; but, be- 
fore we set out, you must know that you 
cannot return to this chalet. It is mine; 
that is to say, it was ; and I have sold it to 


This was a man who lived’ 





my honest friend here,” pointing to his 
companion. 

The widow looked up, but seemed in- 
capable of speaking. At length she 
said, ‘* You will not, surely, have the cru- 
elty to turn me out of my house.” 

** Your house !” he replied with a 
sneer; ‘‘I tell you it’s mine! It was my 
father’s: he died, andI am his heir. As 
to turning you out, that is not my affair ; 
if you can persuade this gentleman,” 
pointing again to the man who stood be- 
side him, “‘ to let you stay, I’m sure I have 
no objection.” 

At this moment I thought proper to in- 
terfere. ‘* Young man,” said, “I charge 
you by the respect which you owe to the 
memory of him whose mortal remains lie 
before you, and whose spirit is at this mo- 
ment witnessing your deeds, to forbear 
your wicked purpose. If you are entitled, 
as you say, and as I fear is true, to this 
house, at least postpone your claim until 
 obed father’s widow and his daughter 
vave some other dwelling. Would you 
at this season turn them upon the deso- 
late mountain, homeless, and without the 
means of sustenance 1—At this season, 
when the very beasts of the field cannot 
bide the inclemency of the weather ?” 

“<7 tell you again,” said the apathetic 
ruffian, whom drunkenness had made still 
more brutal, ‘‘ that I have no voice in the 
business: the house was mine, andI have 
sold it, with all that belongs to it. You 
had better try to persuade the man who 
has bought them.”’ 

*« The person to whom he alluded step- 
ped forward as he spoke. He was about 
fifty years old; thin, with a hook nose and 
small eyes ; and of a most forbidding as- 
pect. The people in the neighbourhood 
said he wasa Jew, and I believe they 
were right in their conjecture. He ap- 
proached the distressed widow. 

‘**Madam,” said he, ‘‘ there is a very 
ready method by which you may retain 
possession of your dwelling . if the offer 
which I made to Marie, your fair daugh- 
ter, and which I now repeat, shall be re- 
ceived with less scorn 3 

The gentle Marie, who, upon ordinary 
occasions had seemed of so mild a tem- 
per that the slightest exertion was foreign 
to her nature, started from her seat, her 
eyes glancing with indignation. 

‘** Monster !” she cried, ‘‘ you shall find 
that the base and cruel plan you have laid 
shall be defeated. Not for worlds would 
I marry you ; begging and starvation 
would pa happiness compared to the dis- 
grace of being united to a shameless and 
unmanly wretch, who has thus sought to 
increase the load of a widow’s affliction 
in her most trying agony.” She flung 
her arms around her mother’s neck. ‘‘We 
may be poor and desolate, my dear mo- 
ther; but we shall have the satisfaction 
of not deserving our misfortunes.” 

The hardened villain shrank back 
abashed at the rebuke of the young moun- 
taineer. The bystanders murmured, and 
proposed to put him out by force ; but I 
checked them. ‘ My friends,” said I, 








*< do not let any violence on your part add 
to the outrage which has this day been 
offered to the dead It is only for a time 
that the wicked appear to prosper; their 
own guilt shall one day bear them down, 
and bitterly shall they repent the daring 
impiety which they have now committed. 
In the mean time remember that they 
carry with them the contempt of every 
honest man ; and, successful as they ap- 
pear to be in their wicked designs, which 
of you would not rather be this houseless 
and bereaved widow and orphan than the 
men who stand before you ?” 

They were calmed : some of the elder 
villagers who had known the son had now 
gathered round him, and were endeavour- 
ing to persuade him to undo the disgrace- 
ful contract he had made. It was in 
vain ; he listened at first indifferently, 
and at length, impatiently, to their repre- 
sentations, till, with a volley of impreca- 
tions, he asked why they did not proceed 
with the funeral. 

‘** Finding that all remonstrance was 
useless, they at length set out. The onl 
road to the churchyard lay down that pat 
by which we arrived here to-day. The 
alleged purchaser of the chalet went off 
some yards before ; andthe son and three 
of the deceased’s relatives bore the coffin. 
The widow, leaning on her daughter’s 
arm, and accompanied by those friends 
and neighbours who had assembled on the 
occasion, followed at some distance. It 
was in the middle of winter, and the diffi- 
culties of the road had increased by the 
ait spas of ice in various parts of the 
rocky path. The son, who was in the 
front, according to that practice, which 
even the solemnity of the occasion could 
not make him lay aside, swore loudly 
and often as he descended. The worst 
part of the road had now been passed, and 
the procession had reached a turn in the 
rock, when the son, with a movement of 
levity, and because he thought all danger 
was over, took a long step : his foot slip- 
ped, and, falling upon his face, the co 
was loosened from the hold of the other 
bearers, by the violence of the shock :— 
it fell upon his head, and the blow pro- 
duced instant death ! 

‘** The impulse thus given to the coffin 
was so great that it turned over on one 
side, and continued to roll towards the in- 
truder, who had preceded the company, 
and who had now gained a lower portion 
of the rock. He saw it coming, and ear- 
nestly, but vainly,tried to escape ; the cof- 
fin struck him on the legs, and he was 
then hurled over into the deep abyss !— 
when the trunk of a pine tree prevented 
the further descent of the corpse. A c¢ 
of surprise and horror burst from the fol- 
lowing mourners. The body of the son 
was picked up totally lifeless; but that of 
the other man was not found until the 
next day—so mutilated and disfigured 
that it would have been impossible to have 
sone it but by his dress. 

‘* When the consternation caused b 
this event had in some’ measure subsided, 
the coffin was recovered, and was borne. 
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without further accident, to the chureh- | 

ard, where it was quietly interred.— 

here being now no persons to dispute 
the right of the widow and Marie to their 
chalet, they returned thither; and, hav- 
ving addressed the assembled villagers 
upon the fearfully mysterious event which 
had just happened, I retired to my own 
home, to meditate upon the awful and 
righteous dispensations of Providence.— 
The female whom you have just seen is 
the Marie of the tale I have related to 
you, and from this circumstance the moun- 
tain path is still called by the peasants— 
© Le Mort a tue les Vivans.’ ” 


COHOORE OF THE BILL HOOK. 
The following passage, describing a coutest be- 
tween a small party of military, and a tumultuous 
crowd assembled to rescue a couple of prisoners, 
is extracted from Cohoore of the Bill Hook— 
(Tales by the O’Hara Family, London, 1825.) 
It is, apparently, not an exaggerated picture of 
the sanguinary struggle between the wild Irish 
and the English soldiery, during the disturbances 
which have harassed that unhappy people. 


“THe mob had succeeded in abusing and 
disarming the soldiery, and were about to 
dismiss them unhurt, when—‘ Brave fel 
lows,’ cried the serjeant, ‘for brave you 
are to attempt and succeed in an action, 
such as you truly say we have never seen 
equalled, and generous fellows, too, to 
give us life and liberty when we least ex- 
pected either—brave and generous men, 
listen to me. Yousay no harm is intend- 
ed us; but to send us to our quarters with- 
out our swords or carbines, would be the 
heaviest injury you could inflict: we 
should all be tried and punished for cow- 
ardice ; I should be turned into the ranks, 
these poor fellows tied up to the triangle, 
and lashed half to death; in short, you 
ruin us, if you keep our arms. I propose 
a treaty Discharge our carbines with 
your own hands, anid then let us have 
them back, when we cannot further use 
them to your annoyance; and as for 
swords, we shall each of us swear on his 
own, as you restore them, instantly to put 
them in our sheaths, and ride off without 
drawing them : by the faith and honour of 
soldiers and of men, we shall! 

** «Tt ’ud be too bad on the poor crea- 
tures not to listen to ’em,’ said the leader 
to his companions. 

“¢ «Faith, ’an it would,’ said another. 

**¢ An’ they so mooch in arnest, an’ 
promising so well,’ said two or three 
more. 

‘** «We are not your enemies,’ resumed 
the serjeant, seeing them waver, ‘but 
English soldiers, come into your country 
as brothers, and only doing, as soldiers, a 
disagreeable duty; besides, you have 
bound us to you in gratitude for ever, and 
treachery,even ifit was within our power, 
would be impossible.’ 

**¢« Arrah, we’ll gi’ them the arms,’ now 
burst from the whole crowd. 

_ * Stop,’ said Pierce, advancing : ‘it 
is my duty, as this rescue has been under- 





taken for my advantage, to see that no 


evil grows out of it to my unknown 
friends; so, let the carbines be first dis- 
charged ;’? his commands were obeyed : 
‘and now, serjeant, you will prove your 
sincerity by handing us your cartridge- 
pouches ;’ the serjeant readily complied ; 
Pierce emptied them, separately, and re- 
turned them, together with the carbines 
and swords, which latter were, according 
to treaty, at once sheathed, while the dra- 
goons remained still dismounted. The 
military party, with many professions of 
thanks, then gained their saddles, super- 
fluously assisted by their new friends, who 
zealously opened to give free passage ;— 
and their miserable throats were also 
opened for a parting shout, when the ser- 
jeant, wheeling his troop round, gave the 
word, ‘ Soldiers, fire !"—The pistels hid- 
den in the holsters had been, by one par- 
ty, forgotten, and were instantly discharg- 
ed; every ball took effect, and fifteen 
men. fell 

** * Follow me now, lads!’ the serjeant 
continued, dashing his spurs into his horse, 
and plunging forward amid the throng, his 
horse’s head pointed towards his quarters : 
three file closely followed him, and he 
and they cut through the dense crowd, 
who had not yet recovered breath or ac- 
tion from this sudden change of affairs ;— 
but on the remainder of the troop they 
closed in an instant after, with frantic 
cries and gestures of desperation and re- 
venge. 

‘“* The dragoons thus surrounded, at first 
spurred and spurred to free themselves ; 
but the outward circles of the country 
people pressed on those within, so that 
the horses stood wedged and powerless. 
A second volley from the holster pistols 
then immediately followed, with effect as 
deadly as the former—and louder and 
louder—and fiercer and fiercer, grew 
the shouts and efforts for revenge. The 
wretched people were unprovided with 
any weapon except sticks, but they were 
furious as bulls, and active and ferocious 
as tigers; some grappled the reins of the 
horses, and others dragged the riders to 
the ground ; though cut and hacked with 
the sabres that were still available, and 
trodden and trampled under the prancing 
feet of the affrighted animals, or them- 
selves treading and trampling on the bo- 
dies of their dead companions, they did 
not flinch a jot; while their antagonists, 
unable to act im a party, every moment 
found their single bravery useless, or 
overpowered by repeated and ceaseless 
onsets. One man among the peasantry 
bounced up behind a dragoon, clasped him 
in his arms, and both tumbled to the earth. 
In an instant he was on his legs again, 
jumped on the breast of his prostrate ene- 
my, wrenched the sword from his grasp, 
forced it through his temples, and emit- 
ting a shrill cry that was heard above all 
the other clamour, then waved it aloft, 
and with the rifled weapon proceeded to 
inflict deep and indiscriminate wounds on 
men and horses, until one well-aimed 
thrust brought him down, and he was 


crushed beneath the hoofs of the chargers . 
A goaded horse, unable to plunge for- 
ward, reared up and fell on his haunches, 
and the ill-fated rider was instantly de- 
prived of life by the crowd that, bounding 
into the air, leaped and danced upon him. 
He who at the first commencement of the 
affair had acted as leader, laid hold of one 
of the poles of the mock bier, and with it 
much annoyed the soldiers ; a sabre reach- 
ed him in the abdomen; he snatched a 
handkerchief from a woman’s neck,bound 
it round the ghastly wound, and dartin 
forward on his assaulter, grappled with 
him till the dragoon was lifeless, and, the 
handkerchief giving way, his own intes- 
tines burst from his body with the exer- 
tion. While all this went on, frantic wo- 
men lined the fences at either side of the 
road, and with terrible outcries of fear 
and encouragement, prayers for their 
friends, and curses for their enemies, clap- 
ping of hands and tearing of their hair, 
added to the already deafening yell of the 
combatants ; to their shouts of savage on- 
set, or savage triumph, and the groans or 
shrieking of the wounded. 


*‘ This bloody scene was enacted in lit- 
tle more than a minute. In fact, the ser- 
jeant and the three men who had at first 
broken through the crowd with him, after 
discovering that they were galloping alone 
on their road homeward, scarcely had 
time to face about again to the relief of 
their eleven comrades, and to re-approach 
the outward lines of the infuriated crowd, 
when these eleven were reduced to one. 
From their elevation above the heads of 
the assailants, they were then able to 
form a pretty correct opinion of how mat- 
ters stood. They had not yet discharged 
their second pistols ; but after a moment’s 
pause of indignation, did so, and, as be- 
fore, every shot told. The wildest cry 
that had yet been heard arose, a number 
of voices exclaiming, together, as the dra- 
goons followed up their volley with a fu- 
rious charge—‘ Make way, boys, and let 
them in !’"—The crowd accordingly divid- 
ed. This was what the serjeant had 
wished and tempted; he fell back with 
his little party, and cried out— 


*<« Fly, comrades! retreat, retreat!’ 

** The single survivor rushed, pale and 
bloody, through the human gap, escaping 
many missiles aimed at him by the baffled 
people, and— 

** * Away, serjeant, away !’ heshouted, 
striking, for one push at life, the sides of 
his snorting steed. 

*« ¢ Where are the rest ?’ asked the ser- 
jeant—‘ why do they lag behind ?”’ 

*“¢ They can’t help it,’ answered the 
rescued, and, till that moment, despair- 
ing man—spurring past them—‘nor we 
either—on, on!’ 

*¢ «Ts it so? resumed the serjeant; ‘ let 
us ride then !—and all imstantly galloped 
off at their horses’ utmost speed, a min- 
gled roar of disappointment, rage, and 
triumph, following them for the short time 





they remained in view.”’ 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 





For the American Alkenaum, 
THE ITINERANT—No. IV. 


Havine reached my fourth number, I 
will, before going any further, make some 
remarks on the title of these lucubrations, 
and take an observation of my latitude 
and longitude, that I may let my readers 
know, as well as become better acquaint- 
ed myself with, their object, and how far 
{ can go without infringing on it. 

All this can be cnadaed in very few 
words their object is universal, conse- 
quently there can be no infringement of 
premises. Indeed, the name speaks for 
itself—an Itinerant—a gad-about; a sort 
of wanderer ; when he chooses, the story- 
teller of a neighbourhood ; who gets his 
support by his wits, and, when his belly 
is full, always finds a distension in the 
organs of his pericranium 

he first duty of a man, after assuming 
a character, is to defend it to the best of 
his abilities. Whether the moment in 
which I became an Itinerant was unlucky, 
or otherwise, let time, and the judgment 
of my readers, determine; but having 
chosen my path, nothing shall deter my 
advance. 

Now, methinks, I hear some people 
say—what does the fellow mean? surely 
he had better wait until he be attacked, 
before he take so much pains about a de- 
fence: or, is he fearful of what may be 
said? Stop a moment, and I will ex- 
plain. I had just taken up the pen to 
commence this, my fourth number, by the 
relation of one of the most pathetic tales 
that poet’s head ever brought to perfec- 
tion, when, who should enter my garret 
but Sam. Snarle. Perbaps, gentle reader, 
you may here expect a description of Mr. 
Snarle ; but, as I think descriptions of this 
kind border too much on digressions, and 
I hate digressions; they invariably dis- 
turb the smoothness of our path, and lead 
us from the direct road; so let me beg you 
to dispense with a deseription of the man, 
while I give some insight into his ideas. 

Seating himself upon one end of my 
deal table—there being but one stool in 
the room, upon which being seated, I al- 
lowed myself to remain where I was; for, 
to tell the truth, authors are the least ce- 
remonious beings in the world, and for this 
reason, owning but one seat, should we 
resign it to every one who comes to abuse 
us, we should be but indifferent occupiers 
of it ourselves. Having seated himself 
as aforesaid, he cast his eyes inquisitively 
over the table, and on the papers before 
him, and picking out from asa them 
some numbers of the Atheneum, he be- 
gan to turn over the leaves briskly, and 
squinting his or across the room, to 
where I sat—‘ Well,’ says he, ‘a good pe- 
riodical this, but there’s one egregious fool 
that writes for it.’ 

‘Fool! who do you mean ?—the editor 
is a man of discernment and taste, and 
would scarcely allow any thing unworthy 
of his paper to be inserted.’ 


* Yes, but he does,’ retorted he—‘ there 
is a fellow calls himself Proteus, who 
writes the Itinerant; more nonsense I ne- 
ver saw put together.’ 

‘ Have a mind, sir,’ replied I, the blood 
rushing into my face, ‘how you pass 
judgment upon that of which you are in- 
capable of forming even an opinion.— 
Proteus is a particular friend of mine, 
and I shall not, sir, hear him insulted.’ 

‘I have no intention of insulting any 
man; we are all of us free to pass our opi- 
nion upon what is offered to the public; 
and the author of the Itinerant, being a 
friend of your’s, makes no difference in 
the value of his productions.’ 

My passion now began to rise within 
me—‘ Sir,’ said I, ‘far better judges than 
you can ever become, have pronounced 
the Itinerant a work of merit, and I should 
be glad to know where you procure your 
credentials for slandering the productions 
of honester men than yourself? You 
need not flatter yourself that your praise 
or condemnation can affect the credit of 
the Itinerant, and if fault were to be found 
with it, there are other ways of doing it 
than by calling the man a fool.’ 

‘To call a man by a name he merits, 
can be a breach of good manners in no 
one, and I cannot consent to alter my 
opinion of Proteus’ ability until he pro- 
duce something more worthy a man of 
sense.’ 

‘In a man who has no manners at all, 
whose heart is destitute of every feeling 
of respect, for himself as well as for 
others, who would think of looking for 
any thing but slander? and let me tell you, 
Mr. Snarle, I have long had a desire to 
drop an acquaintance intruded upon me 
against my wishes, and from this moment 
I shall be happy never to see you within 
my doors.’ 

At these words Snarle sprang from his 
seat, and bursting into the gangway that 
led to the stairs, stood laughing at me. 

‘Will you, Mr. Proteus, please to get a 
door to your room, before you request 
people not to enter it?” 

Judge, gentle reader, of my situation at 
the moment, for there was indeed no door 
tomy apartment; an old blanket, hung 
before its entrance, was the only substi- 
tute I then possessed; I would have hurl- 
ed ‘my stool at his head, but in the at- 
tempt I trod on the tail of Snarle’s dog, 
which yet remained in the room; the an- 
gry animal seized me by the leg, and tore 
down half of my only pair of pantaloons. 
I felt as though I could exterminate the 
world, and yet I had not power to defend 
myself against a dog. 

Snarle made off, laughing; and I was 
left to my reflection. "Te had rained all 
the morning ; the sun now began to break 
up the clouds, and display the power of 
his mighty rays; all nature appeared re- 
novated, but my soul was dark ; thestorm 
that could not find vent without, kept up 
a horrible commotion in the inward man. 
O passion! like the mighty whirlwind, 
thou knowest not where to stop, until all 
ithy intrinsie force is exhausted: what 
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then is left of thee? the dreadful 'remi- 
niscence of what thou wast, and may soon 
again be: the genius of destruction is th 
deity—and, how often do the effects o 
thy excitement fall on an innocent head. 

houghts like these would soon have 
restored me toa state bordering on ration- 
ality, but, that casting an occasional glance 
at the bright sun-beams which played 
about my apartment, inviting me out to 
enjoy them—and then another at my poor 
last pair of pantaloons, which Snarle’s do 
had assaulted in so indecent a style, I fel 
all my rage at the unmannerly animal re- 
kindle—the dislocated leg of my stool, 
which I had broken in my rage, helped, 
not a little, to keep up the tone of my 
feelings, and I, sometimes, almost felt 
tempted to commit an act, of which, if 
executed, I should never have had time 
to repent, when I was relieved by the en- 
trance of a friend. 

Without some explanation, I will,doubt- 
less, be misunderstood by most of my read- 
ers, who would suppose that by a friend, I 
meant an acquaintance ; for in these days 
it is difficult to distinguish between them, 
in name, at least. here is no term in 
the language so prostituted. In its origi- 
nal signification, it implies a fellow-being 
in whom we place our confidence, whose 
feelings assimilate with our own, who will 
not shut his door upon us because the 
world either condemns or hates; who can 
sympathise in our sorrows as well as our 
pleasures, and when misfortune comes 
darkening around, and obscures the halo of 
our former felicity, will develope the 
sources of alleviation, in a heart that finds 
no happiness greater than the power of 
cicatrizig the wounds which fortune ma 
have inflicted. Diametrically opposite is 
its present acceptance—our every associ- 
ate is dignified the name of friend, 
and he who would be the first to repulse 
our addresses when our coat loses its 
gloss, will again bow down at the shrine 
of a new equipment. 

‘Not such was the man who now enter- 
ed my apartment, though his condition in 
life is above mine, yet we have been 
school-mates; boys are not generally giv- 
en to haughtiness ; feeling is consulted in 
the absence of formality ; our sentiments, 
our pursuits, our pleasures were the same, 
and our hearts were joined before we were 
aware of each other’s influence—we pass- 
ed on to manhood. I am a poor Itine- 
rant, who lives on the smiles of the pub- 
lic—he the heir of wealth and splendour, 
who, amidst the gayest throng of plea- 
sures, can yet find.a moment to think of 

Protevs. 


At the time of the Revolution of the 15th Bru- 
maire, the Abbe Sieyes disappeared for some 
time from the political horison. Some wags, 
feigning to consider his absence a public calamity, 
wrote to the Journal de Pyris, asking for informa- 
tion respecting the disappearance of the ex-di- 
rector. The editor not being able to satisfy the 
inquiries of his correspondents, thought fit to ap- 
ply to the Abbe himself, and accordingly address- 
ed him the following question, through the me. 
dium of his journal—Si es, whi es? 
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For the American Atheneum. 
THE GOSSIP—No. IV. 

*¢ We will now consider the law, for the law is 
very considerable.” 
Law is the grand harmonizer of discord- 
ant objects, and the regulation of every 
thing. So general a definition might ex- 
cite ridicule from persons whose reflec- 
tions had not carried them into a careful 
examination of that wonderful, omnipo- 
tent, plump, laconic, sweet, little word, 
law. Besides, in speaking of this subject 
in its wide signification, be it known un- 
to thee, most indulgent reader, I do not 
allude only to that law which is made 
solely to restrain the commerce of the 
human kind. But by law in its liberal 
sense, that command from a_ superior, 
which aninferior is bound to obey, and 
which must meet obedience and submis- 
sion in order to make it law There is 
the law of nature, which bids the rain- 
bow shine when the storm has passed, 
like the sweet smile on the cheek of re- 
lenting beanty after some evanescent of- 
fence just washed away with tears ; which 
gives its respective tinge to each flower 
of the valley, and its peculiar shape to 
every leaf of the wood ; which causes the 
lusty oak to obtrude his giant branches in 
mockery of the storm, and influences the 
willow that bends down mournfully, and 
sweeps the ground as if sorrowing over 
the tomb of the mouldering dead. There 
is the law of superior power, which bids 
the winds to blow, and the summer to 
shine ; that makes spring come over the 
face of the earth, strewing flowers in his 
path, and shaking rich perfume from his 
** plumes of light,’ and that propels cold 
winter with his “ cold skeleton hands,” 
and hoary beard, scowling terrific from 
his throne of storm, to chill the glowing 
magnificence of the world, to chase away 
with resistless cruelty, foliage from the 
branches and flowers from their stems, to 
wrap the fields in his icy mantle, bleak 
and dreary as the regions of death. Then 
gant me, reader, if there appeareth to 
thee any thing of a falling off) there is 
the law which makes hens cackle, tur- 
keys gobble, geese hiss, ducks quack, 
pry ry plead, and asses bray. The law 
of God, the immutable principle of moral 
right, is before us, which most people 
have heard of, and some continue to prac- 
tice—but the general law which governs 














notony of a city life Fashion sends the 
ladies over mud-gutters and through mid- 
night dews, with white silk stockings and 
thin satin shoes; fashion commands her 
to leave her hat at home, that she may 
not disturb the beautiful management of 
her glossy ringlets, which have occupied 
the hairdresser’s attention all the morning ; 
and fashion bids her encompass her lovely 
person in tortures which would have been 
condemned as barbarous, had they been 
practised by the monsters of the inqui- 
sition; and fashion leads her blind folded 
through the inextricable mazes of dissipa- 
tion and folly, till celebrated in the gaudy 
temple of her divinity, and bedecked in 
the triumphant badges of her sex, she be- 
comes an old lady, and wears spectacles at 
twenty five, or sinks into an early death, 
and is carried to her grave in a coffin of 
the most fashionable make; a fashiona- 
ble parade of empty coaches follows her 
to the tomb ; a few tears are dropped on 
the occasion from people who weep from 
pure vexation, because they find all their 
efforts cannot squeeze-a single feeling 
tear from their parchment eyes; and the 
silly butterfly who coquetted in our ball- 
rooms and theatres—that drank deep, ho- 
ney from every flower, and reposed for 
ever in the broad sunshine of indolence 
and folly; who never improved one fleet- 
ing moment of her existence by cultivat- 
ing her head, unless by loading it with 
diamond combs and false curls ; her heart, 
but by showing the outside of it to most 
advantage, flutters a moment over the 
torrent of death, falls into it in anguish 
too late for value, and is swept from the 
face of time in all the agonies of despair ; 
while the fiddles squeak and the floor 
shakes in the ball room of which she was 
lately the belle; or the loud laugh rings 
through the theatre in which but a little 
time is passed since she imagined herself 
to be the object of admiration, and the 
goddess of fashion. Do not understand 
me, “ most potent, grave, and reverend” 
reader, to satirize the beautiful blushing 
girl who amuses herself after the domes- 
tic duties of the day, with a merry dance, 
or moral play—far from it. Our religion 
has no precept which prevents us enjoy- 
ing happiness when it is innocent and ra- 
tional. The morbid imagination of bigots, 
the interest of hypocrites, may attach to 
these simple amusements an undue im- 


our citizens in this most renowned and| portance ; but far be it from me to refuse 
virtuous community is the law of fashion. | the cheerful reward of pleasure to the 
Now, speaking legally, there is no law to| virtuous, or of recreation to the industri- 


follow the fashion, no more than there is | 
a fashion to follow the law; yet in this|I complain. 


hew government, at whose head imperi-| gifts, merrily tread the flowery path with 


| every gleam of happiness and every en- 


ous fashion spreads her many coloured 
robe, and sways over her votaries with 


the tyranny of a despot ; there is more of beautiful mazes of the ingenious dance ; 


what an Englishman would call loyalty 
than in all the methods of ruling, whether 
in the republican principle of our own 
blessed land ; the aristocratically monarch- 
ical of a proud John Bull, or the despot- 
ic and diabolical dominion of our friends 
the Turks. Fashion is the prime instiga- 
tor in all the scrapes which vary the mo- 





ous: but excess is the fashion, and of that 
Go, ye fairest of heaven’s 


chantment of home; dash through the 


smile at the follies, or weep at the sor- 
rows of the world as reflected from the 
stage ; but do not sacrifice to a mad pur- 
suit of pleasure, which cloys by constant 
possession, your health, your reputation, 
and your sacred duties. And thou most 
hypercritical reader, who lookest over 
this little essay for some trifling defect— 








be it known to thee, that the author re- 
quests that thou wilt think mostly of the 
moral ; and though thou mayest be among 
the fashionables of the good city of Go- 
tham, because he has been so unfashiona- 
ble as to show you your deformities, and 
has the impudence to lay down his com- 
mentaries on the ‘‘ laws of England,” and 
take up those on the laws of nature and 
fashion, do not annihilate your well be- 
loved and trusty servant, 
HIGGINS SUBPENA. 


For the American Atheneum. 

THE VIRGIN QUEEN. 
Ever since the appearance of Kenil- 
worth, from the magic pen of the author 
of Waverly, the character of Queen Eli- 
zabeth has become more interesting to 
every class of readers. Indeed there are 
a few prominent features in her history 
which stand without a parallel, two of 
them being generally considered as in- 
compatible with each other, namely, ty- 
ranny and popularity; add to these, her 
inflexible determination of living in a 
state of celibacy, rejecting every matri- 
monial overture from monarch and noble 

Another circumstance which renders 
the history of Elizabeth interesting, is her 
patronage of the bard of Avon. It is well 
known that Shakspeare lived and wrote 
during the “ glorious reign of good queen 
Bess ;” but it is not so well known, that 
the virgin queen shed upon him the sun- 
shine p pale favour. It was to the request, 
anglice, command of Elizabeth, that we 
are indebted for the inimitable comedy of 
the Merry Wives of Windsor. She had 
witnessed the representation of Kin 
Henry IV. and was so delighted with the 
character of Falstaff, that she wished to 
see him inlove. This wish being official- 
ly communicated to the author, was suf- 

cient inspiration for the purpose in- 
tended. 

During the cruel reign of her sister 
Mary, the situation of Elizabeth, being a 
protestant, was delicate and hazardous in 
the extreme ; but her unexampled pru- 
dence of conduct during this trying peri- 
od, secured her numerous and powerful 
friends. The chivalric gallantry of En- 
glishmen—[we have ever been proud of 
our ancestors }—naturally and irresistibly 
prompted both nobles and commons to 
watch anxiously over the safety of that 
interesting princess. Sensible of the im- 
minent danger to which she was every 
moment exposed, compassion towards her 
situation, and concern for her safety, had 
rendered her, (says Hume,) to an un- 
common degree, the favourite of the na- 
tion. A parliament had been assembled 
a few days before Mary’s death; and 
when Heathe, archbishop of York, then 
chancellor, notified to them that event, 
scarcely an interval of regret appeared, be- 
fore the two houses resounded with the 
joyful acclamation of ‘‘God save queen 
Elizabeth! Long and happily may she 


reign !? The people, less actuated by 


faction, and less influenced by private 
views, expressed a joy still more general 
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and hearty, when Elizabeth was pro- 
claimed queen; and the auspicious com- 
mencement of this reign, (says Burnet,) 
prognosticated that felicity and glory, 
which, during its whole course, so uni- 
formly attended it. 

EvizaseETtH was at Hatfield when she 
heard of her sister’s death; and after a 
few days she proceeded thence to Lon- 
don, thtough crowds of people, who vied 
with each other in giving her the strong- 
est testimony of their affection. On her 
entrance into the tower, she could not 
forbear reflecting on the great difference 
between her present fortune, and that 
which a few years before had attend- 
ed her, when she was conducted to that 
piace as a prisoner, and lay there exposed 
to all the bigotted malignity of her ene- 
mies. She fell on her knees, and ex- 
pressed her thanks to heaven, for the de- 
liverance which the Almighty had grant- 
ed her from her bloody persecutors ; ‘‘ a 
deliverance,’ she said, “‘ no less miracu- 
Jous than that which Daniel had received 
from the den of lions.” 

This actof pious gratitude (says Hume) 
seems to have been the last circumstance, 
in which she remembered any past hard- 
ships and injuries. In our opinion, how- 
ever, it would have been well for Eliza- 
beth to have remembered ‘‘ this pious act 
of gratitude,”’ when the unfortunate queen 
of Scots was in her power ; for we do not 
hold in so great abhorrence the worst 
crime ever imputed to the ill-starred Ma- 
ry, by her most malignant enemies, as we 
do that of Elizabeth m the whole course 
of her cruel and unjust treatment towards 
her. But our present object is to con- 
template the more amiable traits of her 
character. 

It is, we believe, a fact that Elizabeth 
exhibited the most laudable disposition 
towards her former enemies; and acted 
as if she had never been injured. With 
a prudence and magnanimity truly lauda- 
ble, (say most of her historians,) she bu- 


ried all offences in oblivion, and received, 


with affability, even those who had acted 
with the greatest malevolence against 
her; and Burnet assures us that Sir Har- 
vy Bennifield himself, to whose custody 
she 


had been committed, and who had 


treated her with uncommon severity, ne- 
ver felt, during the whole course of her 
reign, any effects of her resentment. The 
same author informs us, that when the 
bishops came in a body to make their 
ebeisance to her, she expressed to all of 
them sentiments of regard, except to the 
infamous Bonner, from whom she turn- 
ed aside, as from a man polluted with 
blood, who was a just object of horror 
to every heart susceptible of humanity. 
As soon as Philip, king of Spain, was 
officially notified of Elizabeth’s accession 
to the throne of England, he despatched 
orders to the duke of Feria, his ambassa- 
dor at London, to make proposals of mar- 
riage to the new queen ; offering to pro- 
cure from Rome a dispensation for that 
purpose. But Elizabeth: soon’ came to 
the resolution of declining the proposal. 





She plainly saw that the English people 
had entertained an extreme aversion to 
the Spanish alliance during her sister’s 
reign ; and that one great cause of her 
own popularity, was te rospect of be- 
ing freed, by her means, from the danger 
of foreign subjection ; for it was evident 
that Philip still hoped, by means of Eli- 
zabeth, to obtain the dominion over En- 
land, of which he had failed in espousing 
ary. Elizabeth returned him a very 
obliging though evasive answer; and he 
still retained such hopes of success, that 
he sent a messenger to Rome, with orders 
to solicit the dispensation. 

Elizabeth, as we have said, was a pro- 
testant, and was led by education as well 
as interest and policy, to wish the resto- 
ration of the protestant religion. In or- 
der not to alarm the catholics, however, 
she resolved to proceed with prudence 
and moderation. She even retained ele- 
ven of her sister’s counsellors ; but as a 
balance to their authority, she added eight 
more ‘‘ who were known to be affection- 
ate to the protestant communion.”’ Sir 
William Cecil, secretary of state, her par- 
ticular confidant on this subject, assured 
her that the greatest part of the nation 
had, ever since her father’s reign, inclined 
to the reformation ; and though her sister 
had constrained them to profess the an- 
cient faith, the cruelties exercised by her 
minister, had ‘still more alienated their 
affections from it: that happily the inter- 
ests of the sovereign concurred here with 
the inclinations of the people; and that 
it would be easy for her, by bestowing on 
protestants all preferments in civil offices 
and the militia, the church and the uni- 
versities, both to ensure her own authori- 
ty, and to render her religion entirely pre- 
dominant. 

Her first step in this great enterprise, 
was to recall all the exiles, and give liber- 
ty to the prisoners, who were confined on 
account of religion. Heylin tells us of a 
pleasantry which occurred on this occa- 
sion, when one Rainsford told the queen 
he had a petition to present her on behalf 
of four other prisoners, called Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John. Elizabeth readi- 
ly replied, that it behoved her first to con- 
sult the prisoners themselves, and to learn 
of them whether they desired that liberty 
which he demanded for them. She next 
suspended the laws, so far as to order a 
great part of the service, the litany, the 

ord’s prayer, the creed, and the gospels, 
to be read in English, thus granting the 
facetious petition of Rainsford. She then 
published injunctions that all the churches 
should conform themselvés to the practice 
of her own chapel, and immediately after- 
wards she forbade the host to be any more 
elevated in her presence, This was cer- 
tainly a consummate piece of pious art ; 
for this innovation, (says Camden, ) how- 
ever trifling it may appear, implied the 
most material consequences. 

But little doubt now remained in the 
minds of the bishops, that a religious re- 
volution was at hand; and they, there- 


‘fore, refused to officiate at her corona- 





tion.* The bishop of Carlisle, was final- 
ly, with some difficulty, prevailed on to 
perform that ceremony. When the queen 
was conducted through London, amidst 
the joyful acclamations of her subjects, a 
boy es personated Truth, was let down 
from one of the triumphal arches, and 
presented to her a copy of the Bible. She 
received the book, (says Burnet,) with 
the most gracious deportment ; placed it 
next her bosom ; and declared that, amidst 
all the costly testimonies which the city 
had that day given her of their attach- 
ment, this present was by far the most 
precious and most acceptable. 

Such were the innocent artifices by 
which Elizabeth insinuated herself into 
the affections of her subjects. Open in 
her address, gracious and affable in all 
public appearances, she rejoiced in the 
concourse of her subjects, entered into all 
their pleasures and amusements, and, 


| without departing from her dignity, which 


she knew well how to preserve, she ac- 
quired a popularity beyond whatever 
her predecessors or successors ever could 
attain. Her own sex exulted to see a 
woman hold the reins of empire with such 
prudence and fortitude ; and while a young 
princess of twenty-five years, (for that 
was her age at her accession,) who pos- 
sessed all the graces and insinuations, 
though not all the beauty of her sex, 
courted the affections of individuals by 
civilities, of the public by her services, 
her authority, though corroborated by the 
strictest bands of law and religion, ap- 
peared to be derived entirely from the 
choice and inclinations of the people. 

ent the preliminary steps already 
taken by Elizabeth were sufficiently in- 
dicative of her future course with respect 
to religion, and though she was daily 
throwing out such hints as tended to en- 
courage the protestants and strengthen 
their cause, yet she thought it prudent to 
delay the grand denouement until the meet- 
ing or Parliament, which was summoned 
toassemble The elections (not without 
some iutrigue, we presume) had gone 
entirely against the catholics, who seem- 
ed not to have made any great struggle for 
peraeiciniss and the houses met, in a dis- 
position of gratifying the ‘ Virgin Queen’ 
in every particular which she could desire 
of them. 

The great work was now commenced 
in earnest, and notwithstanding all the 
opposition and eloquence of the bisho 
in the upper house, every bill favourable 
to the queen’s views was passed by large 
majorities. Emboldened hy their success, 
the protestants ventured on the last.and 


* Bonner, bishop of London, who, during the 
reign of Mary, caused several hundreds of in- 
nocent persons to be put to death, for their ad- 
herence to the Protestant faith,refused to take the 





oath of allegiance and remacy, on the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth. For which reason he was very 
properly de 


ived of his poemonricls and commit- 
ed to the Marshalsea, where he terminated his 
wicked life. He was the son of an honest poor 
man, and was made bishop of London in the rei 
of Henry VIII. The bishop of Landaffe was the 
only one who took the oafh—all the others refus 
ed, and were degraded from their sees. 
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most important step, and brought into 
parliament a bill for abolishing the mass, 
and re-establishing the liturgy of king 
Edward. Penalties were enacted, as 
well against those who departed from this 
mode of worship, as against those who ab- 
sented themselves from the church and 
the sacrament. 
Thus, in one session, without any vio- 
lence, tumult, or clamour, was the whole 


system of religion altered, on the very | 


commencement of areign, and by the will 
of a young woman, whose title to the 
crown was, by many, esteemed liable to 
great objection ; an event which, though 
it may appear surprising to us of the pre- 
sent age, was every where expected on 
the first intelligence of Elizabeth’s ac- 
cession At the conclusion of the session, 
the house of commons made her avery re- 
spectful address, jn which they implored 
her to make choice of a husband. But 
she replied, that England was her spouse, 
and she could not conscientiously think 
of any other; and that, for her part, she 
desired no higher character, nor fairer 
remembrance of her should be transmit- 
ted to posterity, than to have this inscrip- 
tion engraved on her tomb-stone, when 
she should pay the last debt to nature : 
* Here lies Elizabeth, who lived and died 
@ MAIDEN QUEEN.” 
{ To be continued. ] 


VARIETY. 

RIVAL MAGNANIMITY. 
M. Barre, grand-uncle of the celebrated 
Madame Barre, was governor of Luecate, 
in Languedoc, in the reign of Henry the 
Fourth. The confederates having taken 
him prisoner, carried him, into the city of 
Narbonne, which they then possessed, 
and when there, they threatened him with 
the cruellest death, if he did not give or- 
ders for the surrender ofthe place of which 
he was governor. He calmly answered 
that he was ready to sacrifice himself for 
his ceva? M. Barre had a beautiful 
young wife, who was left in Leucate ; the 
confederates thought she would be more 
éasily overcome; they informed her of 
her husband’s danger, and promissed her 
his life, if she would give up the city.— 
This heroic lady replied, ‘‘ That her hus- 
band’s honour was still dearer to her than 
his life.” Such was their mutual magna- 
nimity! Barre suffered death, and his 
wife, after having successfully defended 
the place, buried her grief and her youth 
together, in a convent at Besicres. 

Phe son of the generous M. Barre suc- 
ceeded him in his government. In 1637, 
the Spaniards having invested this place, 
— him considerable advantages if 

e would go in their service ; but the his- 
tory of his father was the only answer 
which the Spanish general received from 
him. netone 

THE BEGGAR’S OPERA. 
Ir was dean Swift who first suggested to 
Gay the idea of the Beggar’s Opera, by 








abserving, what an odd, pretty sort of a| 
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' thing, a Newgate Pastoral might make.— 
‘Gay,’ says Mr. Pope, ‘was inclined to 
try at such a thing for some time; but af- 
'terwards thought it would be better to 
write a comedy on the same plan, ‘This 
was what gave rise to the Beggar’s Ope- 
ra. He began on it; and when first be 
mentioned it to Swift, the doctor did not 
/much like the project. As he carried it 
on, he showed what he wrote to both of 
us; and we now and then gave a correc- 
'tion, or a word or two of advice ; but it 
was wholly of his own writing. When it 
was done, neither of us thought it would 
succeed. We showed it to Congreve, 
who, after reading it over, said, ‘ It would 
either take greatly, or be damned. con- 
|foundedly.” We were all at the first 
| night of it, in great uncertainty of the 
|event, till we were much encouraged by 
our hearing the Duke of Argyle, who sat 
| in the next box to us, say, “it will do—it 
must do—I see it in the eyes of them.”— 
This was a good while before the first act 
was over, and so gave us ease soon ; for 
that duke (beside his own good grace) has 
as particular a knack as any one now liy- 
ing in discovering the taste of the public. 
He was quite right in this, as usual; the 
good nature of the audience appeared 
stronger and stronger every act, and end- 
ed in a clamour of applause.’ 


ANECDOTES OF MENDELSOHN, 
The Jew Philosopher. 
‘‘ Lessing brought to Mendelsohn.a work written 
by a celebrated character, to hear his opinion it. 
Having givemit 9 reading, he told his friend, that 
he deemed himself a, match for the avther, and 
would refute -him.. Nothing,could be more wel- 
come to Lessing, and. he strongly‘encouraged the 
idea, Accordingly Mendelsohn sat down and 
wrote his ‘ Philosophical Dialogues,’ onthe most 
abstruse, subjects, in which he strictly redeemed 
his pledge of confuting, the author, theugh, for 
quietaess sake, he forbore mentioning his name, 
and carried the, manuscript to Lessing, for exam- 
nation. ‘ When Iamat leisure,’ said Lessing,‘ I 
will peruse it.” After a convenient interval, he 
repeated his visit, when Lessing kept up a mis- 
cellaneous conversation, without once mentioning 
the manuscript in question; and the other being 
too bashful to put him in mind of it, he was oblig- 
ed to depart, no better informed than when he 
came, which was also the case at several subse- 
quent meetings. At last, however, he mustered 
sufficient resolution to inquire after it, aad still 
Lessing withheld his opinion, Want of leisure 
was pleaded, as before ; but now he would cer- 
tainly read it; Mr. Mendelsohn might, in the 
mean time, take yonder small volume home with 
him, and let him know lis thoughts on it. On 
opening it, Mendelsohn was not a little surprised 


your pocket,’ said Lessing, good-naturedly, ‘and 
this Mammon along with it. Itis whatI got for 
the copy-right ; it will be of service to you.” 


‘*The great Frederick once sent for him,to.come 
to Potsdam. It happened to be Saturday, on 
which day Jews are not aliowed to ride on horse- 
back or in coaches. Mendelsohn, therefore, en 
tered the royal residence on foot. The officer on 
duty, a sprig.of nobility, who, of course, had ae- 





to behold his own dialogues ia print. ‘ Putit into | 





ver read either ‘ Phedon,’ or the ‘ Philosophical 


Letters,’ being informed he was a Jew,. called 
Mendelsohn, asked, amidst a volley of swearing, 
and guard-room wit, what could have. procured 
him the honour of being called to the king ?—The 
terrified philosopher replied, with the true caus- 
ticity of Diogenes, ‘I am a slight-of-hand_player.’ 
‘Oh !’ says the lieutenant, ‘ that’s another affair ;’ 
and suffered the juggler Mendelsohn to pass,when 
he would have examined (who knows how long ?) 
the philosopher Mendelsohn—and, perhaps, have 
arrested him in the guard-room; since it is well 
known, that more jugglers than philosophers pass 
through palace gates.” 





Ar a sitting of the Royal Academy of Sciences in 
Paris, M. Humboldt presented to the Academy a 
fragment of a mass of meteoric iron, which was 
found in Columbia, a short distance from Santa 
Fe Bogota, near the summit of a mountain. The 
entire mass weighed 3500 pounds, and required 
great labour to remove it to the forge of a smith 
who bought it for about five pounds, and who be- 
gan by smelting a part of it with the intention of 
employing it for the uses of his trade. Having, 
however, found it too brittle for his purposes, he 
gave up the idea of working it, and even conceal- 
ed the remainder of it through a fear lest his credit 
might be injured if it were known he employed 
such an inferior article. Fortunately, an eminent 
naturalist, M. Humboldt’s correspondent, having 
accidentally learned the secret, obtained the mass 
of iron and analysed a part of it. The result of 
this analysis, by proving the existence of a cer- 
tain quantity of niekel mingled with the ore, has 
put the earal origin of this mass beyond a doubt. 
The zrolite, of which M. Humboldt has present- 
ed a fragment to the Academy, 'is one of the most 
curious mentioned in the history of Science. ’, 





FEMALE JUDGES. 

In the reign of King Edward III. one Alice 
Pierce, actually sat, on more than one Occasion, 
in the King’s bench,usurping his royal prerogative 
of * Coram Nobis.’ In Henry 5Sth’s time a spe- 
cial commission was granted to Lady Anne Berk- 
ley, by virtue of: which she sat on the bench at 
Gloucester sessions, impannelled a jury, and re- 
ceived evidence on the trial of Sir Nicholas Por~ 
yox and others, for riot and disorderly conduct, 
who were convicted of the same before her lady- 
ship. The English laugh at the oddities of the 
people of other countries, and have indulged 
themselves at onr expense. It would be very 
easy to sit down, and. after allowing them all their 
deserved reputation in arts and arms, to select 
such an overwhelming mass of oddities, etcen- 
tricities, follies, and crimes, as would astonish the 
minds of ‘us natiyes.? We never have, and pro- 
bably never ean, in this ‘day of illamination, come 
mit one hundredth part of the excesses which 
crowd the history of England 





ANECDOTE. 

A highwayman, named Bollard, confined is 
Newgate, sent for a solicitor to know how he could 
defer his trial ; and was answered—by getting au 
apothecary to make affidavit of his illness. This 
was accordingly done, in the following manner-~ 
‘The deponent verily believes, that if the said 
James Bollard, is obliged to take his trial at the 
ensuing sessions, he will be in imminent danger’ 
of his life.’ To which the judge on the bench an- 


swered—‘ that he verily believed so toe.” *- 
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TO THE READERS OF THIS JOURNAL. 
In the last No. of the Atheneum it was stated 
that Dr. James G. Percivar had been engaged 
as its future Editor. This was true, inasmuch as 
he had entered into,a written contract to that ef- 
fect. Inow deemit my duty to state that on Sa- 
turday last, at noon, I called upon him at his room, 
and conversed with him upon the affairs of the 
paper, at which time he did not express dissatis- 
faction, nor has he at any other time. Without 
an intimation of what has since taken place, Heft 
him, and afew hours after I again called, and re- 
ceived intelligence that he had left the city. The 
only explanation that I can give for this prema- 
ture disappointment is by publishing the following 
letter; and I do it only in justice to myself, trust- 
ing that my readers and the publie will acquit me 
of all blame in the affair. To withhold the letter 
would leave me without defence ; and in publish- 
ing it I dismiss all feelings of hostility, still wish- 
ing that the genius of Percival may be respected 
and encouraged by his country. 
“« New-York, Aug. 6, 1825, 
‘‘Srr—I scarcely know how to introduce the 
subject of this note to you. I feel entangled in 
one of the most disagreeable dilemmas in which 
I ever found myself. But to be brief, I find my 
self under the necessity of returning the contract. 
This depends so much on circumstances which I 
cannot well explain, that I can hardly hope to 
make myself intelligible to you. A principal rea- 
son is my health. I had retired into the country 
on account of it before you wrote to me, and I 
now find that on that account alone, I have done 
very wrong in engaging in this affair. I am per- 
suaded that, should I continue in it, I should nei- 
ther do you any service nor myself any credit. I 
shall suffer much as itis, but: I know not that I 
can do any thing better than make an immediate 
retreat. I know I lay myself open to you—I shall 
be very sorry to do you an-injury—I feel sensible, 
too, that this closes the way on me wo all similar 
offers in future—but yet I cannot see any safer 
step for me than to retire at once. I give yon 
my assurance, that I have not intended in any re- 
spect to injure or deceive you: what I did, I 
meant in good faith. I have been without deci- 
sion, and my coming here is one of the worst in- 
stances of it. I cannot continue on such a sub- 
ject. Yours respectfully, 
“JA’S G. 
‘‘ Mr. Gro. Bonn.” 


Not willing to stop here in my efforts to improve 
this journal, and sensible of the duty I owe tomy 
patrons, immediately after the receipt of the fore- 
going letter, I procured the assistance of a gentle- 
man whose productions will hereafter enrich the 
columns of the Athenzum. I return my sincere 
thanks to those Editors who have kindly noticed 
the engagement of Dr. Percival. 

Soliciting a continuance of the patronage of the 
public, I subscribe myself their humble servant, 

Gro. Bonn. 


PERCIVAL. 





RENSSELAER SCHOOL. 


The practical application of science to the arts, 
manufactures, and the ordinary purposes of life, 
had long been adesideratum in the education of 
mechani¢s and artists; and it was not until within 








———— 


a very few years, that the urgent wants of this 
useful and respectable portion of society were 


‘| began to be supplied by schools, instituted for 


this express purpose, at first in Edinburgh, and 
then in London ‘The numerous advantages 
which must necessarily attend their establishment 
are so obvious and palpable, that it were super- 
fluous to mention them. Consider only the dif- 
ference between an uninstructed and illiterate 
workman, who, however expert in the use of his 
tools, is ignorant ofthe general principles which 
regulate their employment, and who can, at best, 
be regarded in no other light than that of an imi- 
tative automaton, and the enlightened artist, who 
avails himseif of the light of science, not only to 
direet the most ordinary operations of his art, 
but also to improve, and simplify, and perfect 
them ; and who, not staggered by unforeseen dif- 
ficulties and obstacles, is enabled, by a safe and 
judicious induction from established facts, to re- 
move the one and surmount the other. To prove 
the happy influence of the application of science 
to the arts, it is only necessary to refer to such 
examples as those of Watt and, Wedgwood, in 
Great Britain, and of Fulton im our own country. 
These men were not less eminent for the posses- 
sion of practical skillin their respective arts, than 
for their extensive knowledge and enlarged theo- 
retical views, by a proper application of which 
they extended the bounds of man’s dominion 
over nature and art to a seeming infinity, Nor does 
this influence stop here. ‘‘ By withdrawing the 
mind,” says an enlightened writer, “from pur- 
suits and amusements that excite the imagination, 
the investigations of science tend to the improve- 
ment of our intellectual and moral habits, to 
strengthen the faculty of patient and accurate 
thinking ; and to substitute placid trains of feel- 
ing for those which are too awakened by the con- 
tending interests of man in society, or the imper- 
fect government of our passions.” It has accord- 
ingly been observed, that wherever such institu- 
tions have been established, the consequence has 
been a striking and effectual melioration in the 
moral condition and character of all those who 
resort to them. Nor is this a surprising fact.— 
The mind once vacant is now employed. Sub- 
jects of endless interest, and calculated to awak- 
en curiosity, and ambition to excel, occupy its 
attention, and release it from the debasing thral 

dom of sensual appetite. 

Entertaining these favourable views of such 
schools, we are exceedingly happy to observe the 
present undertaking commenced, and under aus- 
pices so favourable, and likely to ensure success. 
The founder, after whom it is named, is the Hon. 
Srepnen Vaw Renssevet, alike distinguished 
for his munificent liberality and for the ample re- 
sources of an iatelligent mind. The school is es- 
tablished at the north end of Troy, in Rensseler 
County, and the express object is “ To instruct 
persons who may choose to apply themselves mm the 
application of science to the common purposes of 
life.” These persons, again,are to be qualified 
to instruct the sons and daughters of farmers and 
mechanics, by lectures or otherwise, in the ap- 
plication of experimental chemistry, philosophy, 
and natural history, to agriculture, domestic eco- 
nomy, the arts and manufactures. This plan, the 
honourable founder thinks will comport better 
than the Fellenburg system, with the habits of 
our citizens and the genius of our government, as 
instead of children and other pupils being sent 
from home, the advantages of a useful improve- 





ment will be placed within the reach of all. 
following are the officers of the instiution :— 
The Rev. Samuer BuAtcurorn, D.D. Pres’t. 
O. L. Hoxtrer, Esq. and’T: R: Beck, M.D. 
Vice Presidents. ,, tow 9 

Dr. Moses Hae, Treasurer. »: 

Amos Eaton, Esq. Professor of Chemistry and 
Natural Philosophy, &c. 

Lewis C. Becx, M.D. of Albany, Professor of 
Botany, Mineralogy, &c. &e. 

The whole expenses for an annual course, in- 
cluding board, instruction, and washing, do not 
exceed ninety-six dollars. 

In our wishes for the most complete success of 
this school, we are confident we shall be joined 
by every enlightened man in our state, and no 
less so in our unqualified admiration of the diffu- 
sive benevolence of its illustrious patron. 


The 





Americans have long entertained a preference, 
and with much justice, for their native writers ; 
on the list of those who have a strong claim upon 
their regard, few names are more conspicuous 
than Denne, and it is: with pleasure we observe 
that his successor, Mr. Hall, the present editor of 
the Port Folio, is about collecting materials for 
his memoirs, and proposes publisiiing these with 
several of Dennie’s original letters, the Lay 
Preacher, &c. in a new work, at Philadelphia. 





The life of R. B. Sheridan, from the 
pen of Thomas Moore, which has been 
looked for with considerable interest, is 
in the press at Philadelphia, and will 
speedily be published. 


A work has just been published in this 
city, entitled, ‘‘ View and description of 
the City of New-Orange, (now New- 
York,) as it was in the year 1643: with 
explanatory notes, by Joseph W. Moul- 
ton, Esq.”’ This curious and interesting 
pamphlet, has an engraved “view of ‘our 
city at that period. — me 

A gentleman in Hartford has; been as- 
siduously engaged in gathering materials 
for a work to be entitled, “Memoirs. of 
Simon Bolivar,with a history of the events 
in wl.ch he was a principal actor.” | 

The present flourishing condition of the 
territory of Florida, presents..a striking 
and gratifying contrast with its imsignifi- 
cance when under the sway of the Spa- 
nish power, and affords another proof— 
if another were wanted—of the superi- 
ority of liberal iustitutions over those of a 
despotic character, for hig ro the wel- 
fare and prosperity of a country. Pre- 
vious to the cession of Florida to the 
United States its population amounted to 
scarcely 15,000, and its political existence 
was a perfect blank, and so would proba- 
bly have for ever remained under its op 
pressive rulers. Now, on the contrary, 
from an astonishing rapidity of growth, its 
inhabitants are numbered at 50,000, and 
it will probably be a candidate at the next 
session of Congress for admission into the 
Union as an independent state. While 
thus increasing in population, it has en- 


joyed a corresponding improvement in all 


the useful arts. N. Y. Stategman,, 








